6                           SPACE   AND   GEOMETRY.
wise the expression of different feelings, although in this case the similarity, owing to considerations of physiological symmetry,1 is greater. The unlikeness of different directions finds its expression in the, phenomena of physiological similarity. The apparent augmentation of the stones at the entrance to a tunnel as we rapidly approach it in a railway train, the shrinkage of the same objects on the train's emerging from the tunnel, are exceptionally distinct cases only of the fact of daily experience that objects in visual space cannot be moved about without suffering expansion and contraction,—so that the space of vision resembles in this respect more the space of. the metageometricians than it does the space of Euclid.
Even familiar objects at rest exhibit the same peculiarities. A long cylindrical glass vessel tipped over the face, a walking-stick laid endwise against one of the eyebrows, appear strikingly conical, in shape. The space of our vision is not only bounded, but at times it appears to have even very narrow boundaries. It has been shown by an experiment of Plateau that an after-image no longer suffers appreciable diminution when projected upon a surface the distance of which from the eye exceeds thirty meters. All ingenuous people, who rely on direct perception, like the astronomers of antiquity, see the heavens approximately as a sphere, finite in
1 Analysis of the Sensations, 1886.    English trans.    Chicago, 1897, p. 49 et seq.th physical and formal science will receive from them a salutary stimulus.
